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third  ("guessing”)  parameter  was  used  in  scoring  the  item  response  data, 
correlations  among  6 estimates  were  reduced,  particularly  for  the  adaptive 
test  data.  The  data  also  showed  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  maximum- 
likelihood  methods  to  result  in  convef'gence  failures  as  the  third  parameter 
of  the  ICC  was  used  in  scoring.-^ In  general,  however,  the  adaptive  test  data 
were  less  likely  to  result  in  convergence  failures  than  were  the  conventional 
test  data.  The  data  also  illustrated  how  each  of  the  three  scoring  methods 
tend  to  utilize  ICC  parameter  information  in  arriving  at  ^estimates  and 
the  relationships  of  these  estimates  to  a number-correct  scoring  philosophy. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  scoring  methods  are  discussed. 

It  is  suggested  that  future  research  examine  the  relative  validities  of 
scoring  methods  and  model  combinations.  \ 
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Relationships  Among  Achievement  Level  Estimates  from 
Three  Item  Characteristic  Curve  Scoring  Methods 


With  the  advent  of  computerized  instruction  and  testing,  and  the  con- 
current reduction  in  costs  of  minicomputer  systems,  it  has  become  feasible 
to  use  item  characteristic  curve  (ICC)  response  models  to  estimate  students' 
achievement  levels,  based  on  responses  to  classroom  tests.  This  feasibility 
has  been  demonstrated  recently  in  an  experimental  context  (Bejar,  Weiss,  & 
Kingsbury,  1977;  Reckase,  1977),  and  computer  programs  for  implementing 
these  scoring  methods  have  been  made  available  (Bejar  & Weiss,  1979). 

These  technological  advances  should  be  paced  by  theoretical  advances  if 
perspective  is  to  be  maintained  and  the  maximum  possible  return  from  advanc- 
ing technology  is  to  be  insured. 

When  ICC  response  models  are  employed  within  a classroom  situation, 
estimates  of  the  achievement  level  of  any  student  may  be  obtained  in  a 
number  of  different  ways  (Bejar  & Weiss,  1979).  The  two  most  widely  used 
scoring  methods  are  the  maximum-likelihood  (M-L)  estimators  (Lord  & Novick, 
1968)  and  the  Bayesian  estimators  (Lindgren,  1976).  Estimates  obtained  by 
a M-L  procedure  will  be  asymptotically  consistent  and  unbiased.  The  prop- 
erty of  consistency  implies  that  as  the  number  of  items  answered  by  an 
individual  increases  toward  infinity,  the  difference  between  the  M-L 
estimate  of  a student's  achievement  level  (9)  and  the  actual  value  of  the 
parameter  (9)  will  approach  zero.  Therefore,  as  a test  becomes  very  long, 
an  estimate  of  the  achievement  level  will  approach  the  actual  achievement 
level.  The  property  of  unbiasedness  implies  that  if  several  M-L  estimates 
of  an  achievement  level  are  made,  the  mean  of  the  estimates  will  equal  the 
actual  9 value.  These  properties  are  highly  desirable  from  a statistical 
point  of  view. 

Although  estimates  obtained  using  a Bayesian  procedure  (e.g.,  Owen,  1975) 
allow  the  incorporation  of  prior  information  into  the  achievement  level 
estimation  process,  they  are  somewhat  biased.  This  bias  in  the  Bayesian 
achievement  level  estimates  has  been  demonstrated  by  McBride  and  Weiss  (1976) 
in  a series  of  computer  simulations.  In  each  case  the  Bayesian  scoring 
method  was  shown  to  provide  9 estimates  with  average  values  different  from 
the  true  9 levels  that  gave  rise  to  the  response  pattern.  Thus,  individuals 
with  a high  true  achievement  level  received  an  ability  estimate  that  was 
lower  than  the  true  9 value,  and  individuals  with  a low  true  9 level  received 
a 9 estimate  somewhat  higher  than  the  true  value.  The  bias  increased  as  the 
estimated  9 became  more  discrepant  from  the  true  9 level. 

Both  M-L  and  Bayesian  scoring  methods  allow  the  use  of  all  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  testee's  responses  to  all  the  items  in  the  test 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  final  estimate  of  the  testee's  achievement  level. 
However,  the  Bayesian  algorithm  devised  by  Owen  (1975)  is  somewhat  affected 
by  the  order  of  the  items  in  the  test;  that  is,  scoring  the  responses  in  a 
different  order  will  result  in  a different  estimate  of  trait  level  (Sympson, 
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1977).  On  the  other  hand,  the  M-L  estimators  are  independent  of  the  item 
order.  In  general,  in  a test  of  finite  length,  a single  response  pattern  may 
receive  differing  achievement  level  estimates  solely  as  a function  of  the 
differences  between  the  scoring  methods. 

Samejima  (1969)  has  noted  that  M-L  estimates  for  individuals  will  differ 
as  a function  of  the  underlying  response  model.  More  importantly,  though, 
she  has  pointed  out  that  ordering  of  individuals'  trait  level  estimates  will 
change  as  a function  of  the  response  model  assumed  in  the  scoring  method. 

Bejar  and  Weiss  (1979)  have  also  noted,  within  a two-parameter  ICC  model, 
that  a difference  in  the  ICC  scoring  method  used  will  result  in  different 
trait  level  estimates  for  the  same  pattern  of  responses  to  the  same  test 
items.  These  investigators  used  all  possible  response  patterns  in  a hypo- 
thetical five-item  test  to  illustrate  differences  among  three  different  methods 
for  estimating  trait  levels;  however,  there  is  some  question  whether  the  dif- 
ferences found  within  the  hypothetical  data  set  used  will  generalize  to  live- 
testing  data  sets.  According  to  ICC  response  theory,  not  all  response  vectors 
are  equally  likely.  Because  the  hypothetical  data  sets  used  in  the  Samejima 
(1969)  study  and  the  Bejar  and  Weiss  (1979)  study  were  highly  improbable — 
each  possible  response  pattern  occurred  once — results  from  real  data  sets  may 
reflect  different  levels  of  similarity  among  the  results  of  different  ICC 
scoring  methods. 

If  differences  in  ordering  of  individuals  as  a function  of  the  ICC 
scoring  method  are  found  in  real  data  sets,  such  results  will  have  direct 
consequences  for  educators  who  are  preparing  to  implement  a testing  system 
utilizing  ICC  theory  and  procedures.  In  an  educational  situation,  the  order- 
ing of  individuals  according  to  their  responses  on  tests  is  of  paramount 
importance.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  degree  of 
disparity  in  achievement  level  estimates  based  on  the  different  methods  of 
scoring  item  responses  using  ICC  theory.  Similarly,  since  test  response 
patterns  can  be  scored  by  using  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  parameters  describ- 
ing the  ICC,  different  levels  of  similarity  among  0 estimates  may  be  obtained 
by  different  scoring  methods  using  each  of  the  models. 

The  recent  experimental  applications  of  adaptive  testing  strategies  in 
educational  settings  (e.g.,  Bejar,  Weiss,  & Gialluca,  1977;  Brown  & Weiss, 

1977)  may  open  the  way  to  the  use  of  shorter,  more  precise  individualized 
tests  in  future  classrooms.  Since  the  Bejar  and  Weiss  (1979)  and  Samejima 
(1969)  data  suggest  that  short  tests  may  result  in  differences  among 
achievement  levels  estimated  by  different  scoring  methods,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  implementation  of  adaptive  testing  systems  be  accompanied  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  differences  among  the  achievement  level  estimates  resulting 
from  different  scoring  strategies  for  adaptively  administered  achievement 
tests.  A beginning  toward  the  development  of  this  knowledge  is  simply  the 
recognition  that  differences  do  exist  among  the  various  scoring  methods  and 
that  these  differences  may  have  an  impact  on  rankings  of  the  individual 
students  in  the  classroom.  The  present  study  was  designed  to  investigate 
these  differences  through  additional  analyses  of  the  data  reported  by  Bejar 
and  Weiss  (1979)  and  Samejima  (1969)  and  through  analysis  of  data  from  the 
administration  of  conventional  and  adaptive  tests. 


The  three  scoring  methods  described  by  Bejar  and  Weiss  (1979)  were  compared 
across  three  different  ICC  response  models.  The  three  scoring  methods  were  (1) 
maximum  likelihood  using  a normal  probability  function  (M-L  normal),  (2)  maximum 
likelihood  using  a logistic  probability  function  (M-L  logistic),  and  (3)  Owen's 
Bayesian  scoring  method  using  a constant  prior  with  a mean  of  0 and  a standard 
deviation  of  1.0.  The  three  ICC  response  models  were  (1)  the  one-parameter 

[model,  in  which  test  items  differ  only  in  terms  of  their  difficulties  (Rasch, 

1960);  (2)  the  two-parameter  model,  in  which  items  may  differ  in  terms  of  their 
difficulties  and  discriminations  (Lord  & Novick,  1968);  and  (3)  the  three- 
parameter  model  (Lord  & Novick,  1968),  in  which  items  may  differ  in  terms  of 
difficulties,  discriminations,  and  "guessing"  parameters. 
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Test  Data 

Data  used  were  from  three  different  sources;  (1)  the  hypothetical  test 
and  the  structured  set  of  response  patterns  used  by  Bejar  and  Weiss  (1979),  (2) 
a conventional  classroom  achievement  test,  and  (3)  a computer-administered 
adaptive  achievement  test. 

Hypothetical  response  patterns.  Using  the  example  provided  by  Bejar  and 
Weiss  (1979),  achievement  level  estimates  were  obtained  for  each  possible 
response  pattern  to  a hypothetical  five-item  test  for  which  the  parameters  for 
each  of  the  three  response  models  were  assumed  to  be  known.  The  parameter 
values  for  the  hypothetical  test  using  the  three-parameter  model  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  All  32  possible  response  patterns  were  generated  for  these  five  items 
(see  Table  2).  Since  M-L  scoring  methods  cannot  score  response  patterns  with 
all  items  answered  correctly  or  all  items  answered  incorrectly,  analyses  were 
confined  to  the  30  response  patterns  scorable  by  all  three  scoring  methods. 


Table  1 

Item  Parameters  for  a Hypothetical  Five-Item  Test 
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Item 

Discrimination 

(a) 

Difficulty 

(b) 

Lower  Asymptote 

(o) 

1 

1.00 

-2.00 

.10 

2 

1.50 

-1.00 

.10 

3 

1.00 

0.00 

.10 

4 

1.50 

1.00 

.10 

5 

1.00 

2.00 

.10 

Conventional  test.  Data  were  obtained  from  the  administration  of  a 
conventional  classroom  achievement  test  to  a group  of  200  undergraduate 
college  students  in  an  introductory  biology  course  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Estimates  of  the  parameters  of  the  three-parameter  ICC  model  were 
available  for  39  of  the  55  items  administered  in  this  particular  examination 
(see  Bejar,  Weiss,  & Kingsbury,  1977). 


The  item  parameter  estimates  were  obtained  using  a method  operationalized 
by  Urry  (1976).  The  procedure  performs  a direct  conversion  of  the  classical 
item  parameters  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  discrimination  (a)  and  difficulty 
( b ) parameters  and  uses  the  value  that  minimizes  a statistic  as  an  estimate 
of  the  "guessing"  (a)  parameter.  Estimates  are  further  refined  by  an  ancillary 
correction  procedure.  Estimates  of  the  parameter  values  for  this  examination 
were  based  on  the  responses  of  approximately  1200  people  to  each  item.  Final 
parameter  estimates  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  A. 

Adaptive  test.  To  determine  whether  the  process  of  adapting  a test  to  an 
individual's  level  of  achievement  might  also  affect  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  scoring  methods  yielded  similar  achievement  level  estimates  for  a 
group  of  individuals,  additional  data  were  obtained  from  the  live  administra- 
tion of  a computerized  stratified  adaptive  (stradaptive)  test.  Utilizing  the 
item  pool  from  which  the  conventional  test  was  drawn,  this  test  was  adminis- 
tered to  a group  of  200  volunteer  students  from  the  same  biology  course  (Bejar, 
Weiss,  & Gialluca,  1977). 

The  parameter  estimates  for  the  items  in  the  stradaptive  item  pool  were 
obtained  from  previous  administrations  of  conventional  classroom  examinations. 
The  ICC  item  parameter  estimation  procedure  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  the 
conventional  test.  The  number  of  individuals  on  which  the  parameter  estimates 
were  based  ranged  from  638  to  998,  depending  on  the  original  time  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  item.  The  parameters  of  the  items  in  the  stradaptive  item  pool 
are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  B.  The  stradaptive  test  used  a variable  termination 
rule  which  terminated  the  test  when  an  individual's  ceiling  stratum  (Weiss, 

1974,  p.  46)  had  been  identified.  Test  lengths  actually  taken  by  individuals 
varied  from  a minimum  of  9 items  to  the  maximum  of  50  items. 

Scoring  and  Analysis 

Hypothetical  test.  Each  of  the  32  response  patterns  was  scored  by  each 
of  the  three  scoring  methods  (M-L  normal,  M-L  logistic,  and  Bayesian)  using 
the  parameter  values  from  Table  1.  This  represented  an  application  of  the 
three-parameter  model.  In  order  to  use  the  two-parameter  model,  each  of  the 
response  vectors  was  again  scored  with  each  scoring  method;  but  the  value  of 
c for  each  item  was  set  to  zero  (values  of  a and  b for  each  item  remained  the 
same  as  in  Table  1).  To  apply  the  one-parameter  model,  each  response  pattern 
was  again  scored  by  each  scoring  method;  but  the  value  of  a for  each  item  was 
set  equal  to  1.00,  and  the  value  of  a was  set  to  zero  (values  of  b again 
remained  as  in  Table  1). 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  scoring  method  employed  in  achieve- 
ment level  estimation  affected  the  rank  ordering  of  the  32  response  patterns, 
two  analyses  were  performed.  First,  for  each  response  model,  differences 
among  the  scoring  methods  were  examined  by  determining  for  each  pair  of 
scoring  methods  (1)  the  number  of  response  patterns  which  were  given  different 
rankings,  (2)  the  magnitude  of  the  greatest  difference  in  ranking,  and  (3)  the 
average  difference  in  ranking  across  all  response  patterns.  Secondly,  the 
degree  of  agreement  among  the  scoring  methods  was  quantified  by  obtaining 
values  of  Kendall's  Tau  (a  rank  order  correlation  coefficient)  between 
achievement  level  estimates  obtained  from  each  pair  of  scoring  methods  within 
each  response  model.  To  the  extent  to  which  these  correlations  differed  from 
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1.0,  the  scoring  methods  involved  may  be  said  to  give  divergent  rankings  of 
the  same  response  patterns. 

Conventional  ccnd  adaptive  tests.  Conventional  and  adaptive  test  response 
patterns  from  the  200  subjects  were  scored  by  each  of  the  three  scoring  methods 
at  various  points  in  the  test.  Scores  were  obtained  after  each  three-item 
block  in  the  test.  Thus,  this  procedure  produced  scores  based  on  the  admin- 
istration of  3 through  39  items  in  the  conventional  test  and  3 through  48 
items  in  the  adaptive  test,  in  increments  of  3 items.  This  scoring  was  done 
first  under  the  assumption  of  the  three-parameter  model,  using  the  available 
item  parameter  estimates  from  Appendix  Tables  A and  B.  To  investigate  scoring 
by  the  two-parameter  model,  the  scoring  procedure  described  above  was  again 
employed  (i.e.,  all  response  patterns  were  scored  by  each  of  the  three  scoring 
methods  at  each  of  a number  of  different  test  lengths).  However,  the  para- 
meters were  edited  so  that  although  a and  b for  each  item  remained  the  same 
as  in  Appendix  Tables  A or  B,  a for  each  item  was  set  to  zero.  Scoring  by  the 
one-parameter  model  was  also  done  at  3-item  increments  for  each  test;  but  item 
parameter  values  were  edited  so  that  a for  each  item  was  set  equal  to  1.00, 
o for  each  item  was  set  equal  to  zero,  and  b for  each  item  remained  as  in 
Tables  A or  B. 

Correlations  were  then  calculated  separately  for  the  one-,  two-,  and  three- 
parameter  data  between  achievement  level  estimates  generated  by  each  pair  of 
scoring  methods  at  each  of  the  13  different  test  lengths  between  3 and  39  items 
for  the  conventional  test,  and  at  each  of  the  16  different  test  lengths  from  3 
to  48  items  for  the  adaptive  test.  To  the  extent  that  any  correlation  differed 
from  1.0,  it  might  be  said  that  at  that  particular  test  length  the  two  scoring 
methods  gave  achievement  level  estimates  that  differed  by  more  than  a linear 
transformation. 

Results 

Hypothetical  Test 

One-parameter  model.  The  achievement  level  estimates  obtained  for  each 
of  the  possible  response  patterns  from  each  of  the  scoring  methods,  assuming 
a one-parameter  ICC  response  model,  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  response 
patterns  in  which  all  items  were  answered  correctly  [1,1, 1,1,1]  and  in  which 
all  items  were  answered  incorrectly  [0,0, 0,0,0]  have  been  omitted  because  the 
M-L  estimates  for  these  response  patterns  are  positive  and  negative  infinity, 
respectively.  To  make  the  comparison  among  scoring  methods  easier,  the 
estimates  have  been  ordered  in  terms  of  the  ranking  of  the  Bayesian  achieve- 
ment level  estimates. 

For  the  one-parameter  model,  the  Bayesian  achievement  level  estimates 
differed  from  the  M-L  normal  estimates  in  rank  order  for  17  of  the  30 
response  patterns.  The  average  difference  in  ranking  of  a response  pattern 
between  the  two  methods  was  .43.  The  greatest  difference  in  ranking  between 
scores  derived  from  the  two  models  was  a difference  of  1.5  ranks. 

The  Bayesian  estimates  differed  from  the  M-L  logistic  estimates  in  rank 
order  for  28  of  the  30  response  patterns.  The  average  difference  in  rank  order 
was  2.07.  The  largest  difference  in  ranking  was  4.5  positions.  This  result 
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was  confounded,  however,  by  the  large  number  of  tied  ranks  obtained  by  the  M-L 
logistic  scoring  method;  there  were  only  4 unique  scores  for  the  30  response 
patterns.  By  contrast,  the  Bayesian  method  gave  unique  6 estimates  to  all  30 
response  patterns. 


Table  2 

Achievement  Level  Estimates  and  Rank  Orders  for 
Bayesian  and  Maximum-Likelihood  (M-L)  Scoring  Methods 
Assuming  a One-Parameter  ICC  Response  Model 


Response  Bayesian  M-L  Normal  M-L  Logistic 

Pattern3  Estimate  Rank  Estimate  Rank  Estimate  Rat 


M-L  Normal 
Estimate  Rank 


M-L  Logistic 
Estimate  Ran 


1,1, 1,0,1 

1,1, 0,1,1 
1,1, 1,1,0 

1,0,1, 1,1 
0,1, 1,1,1 

1,1, 0,0,1 

1,0, 0,1,1 

1,0, 1,0,1 

1,1, 0,1,0 

1,1, 1,0,0 
0,1, 0,1,1 

1,0,1, 1,0 
0,0, 1,1,1 
0,1, 1,0,1 
0,1, 1,1,0 

1,0. 0,0,1 
0,0, 0,1,1 
0,1, 0,0,1 
0,0, 1,0,1 

1,0, 0,1,0 

1,0, 1,0,0 

1,1, 0,0,0 
0,0, 1,1,0 
0,1, 0,1,0 
0,1, 1,0,0 
0,0, 0,0,1 
0,0, 0,1,0 
0,0, 1,0,0 

1,0, 0,0,0 
0,1, 0,0,0 


aThe  response  patterns  [0,0, 0,0,0]  and  [1,1, 1,1,1]  are  not  included 
because  M-L  estimates  cannot  be  obtained  for  these  response 
patterns. 

^Ties  were  assigned  the  average  of  the  ranks  that  the  tied  estimates 
would  span  if  they  were  not  tied. 


The  ranks  of  the  M-L  normal  estimates  differed  from  those  of  the  M-L 
logistic  method  for  28  of  the  30  response  patterns.  The  average  difference 
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in  rank  order  was  2.00,  and  the  maximum  difference  in  ranking  was  4.5.  Again, 
the  small  number  of  unique  ranks  assigned  by  the  M-L  logistic  method  partially 
accounted  for  this  difference;  the  M-L  normal  method  gave  unique  0 estimates 
to  24  of  the  30  response  patterns. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  using  the  one-parameter  model,  t le 
three  scoring  methods  resulted  in  different  6 estimates.  Although  there  were 
only  relatively  smali  differences  in  the  rank  ordering  of  the  0 estimates  be- 
tween the  Bayesian  and  the  M-L  normal  methods,  all  0 estimates  generated  by  the 
Bayesian  method  were  uniformly  closer  to  zero  than  those  of  the  M-L  normal 
method.  The  differences  were  particularly  large  at  the  extremes,  where  the 
differences  were  as  much  as  .50  score  units  on  the  achievement  metric  for  the 
[1,1, 1,0,1]  and  [0,1, 0,0,0]  response  patterns.  The  tendency  of  the  Bayesian  0 
estimates  to  be  closer  to  zero  was  also  evident  in  comparison  to  the  M-L  logis- 
tic method.  However,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  M-L  logistic  method  not 
to  provide  different  0 estimates  for  different  response  patterns,  differences 
approaching  .50  units  were  evident  between  the  two  methods  for  response 
patterns  obtaining  0 estimates  near  the  mean  (e.g.,  response  pattern  [1,0, 0,0,1]) . 

Using  the  one-parameter  model,  the  M-L  logistic  scoring  method  resulted 
in  different  0 estimates  for  different  numbers  of  items  answered  correctly. 

Thus,  0 estimates  of  1.61  were  obtained  for  all  response  patterns  in  which  only 
4 items  were  answered  correctly;  0 estimates  of  .51  were  given  to  all  response 
patterns  in  which  3 items  were  answered  correctly;  0 estimates  of  -.51  were 
obtained  for  all  patterns  with  2 correct  answers;  and  0 estimates  of  -1.61  were 
assigned  to  all  patterns  with  only  1 correct  answer.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  items  were  all  of  differing  difficulties  (see  Table  1).  Thus,  the  one- 
parameter  M-L  logistic  scoring  method  provides  0 estimates  based  on  the 
number  of  items  answered  correctly,  but  does  not  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  items;  all  response  patterns  with  the  same  number-correct 
score  will  result  in  the  same  0 estimates,  regardless  of  whether  easy  or 
difficult  items  are  answered  correctly.  This  property  of  the  one-parameter 
M-L  logistic  scoring  method  is  the  basis  for  the  use  of  number-correct  score 
in  the  Rasch  (1960)  one-parameter  logistic  ICC  model.  By  contrast,  both  the 
M-L  normal  and  Bayesian  scoring  methods  resulted  in  different  0 estimates 
for  items  of  differing  difficulty;  in  these  scoring  methods  the  difficulties 
of  items  answered  correctly  or  incorrectly  are  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating 0 levels. 

Tup-parameter  model.  The  estimates  of  achievement  level  for  all  the 
possible  response  patterns  (except  [0,0, 0,0,0]  and  [1,1, 1,1,1])  for  the  two- 
parameter  response  model  are  shown  in  Table  3;  for  these  data  the  Bayesian 
estimates  differed  from  the  M-L  normal  estimates  in  terms  of  rank  order  in 
16  of  30  instances.  The  average  difference  in  rank  position  between  the  two 
methods  was  .65;  the  maximum  difference  in  the  ranking  of  the  two  methods  was 
a difference  of  3 positions. 

The  Bayesian  estimates  differed  from  the  M-L  logistic  estimates  in  rank 
order  for  28  of  the  30  response  patterns,  and  the  average  difference  in  rank 
position  was  1.93.  The  maximum  difference  in  rank  was  4.5  positions. 

The  M-L  normal  estimates  differed  from  the  M-L  logistic  estimates  in 
terms  of  rank  order  for  28  of  the  30  response  patterns,  and  the  average 
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difference  in  rank  position  was  1.63.  The  largest  discrepancy  in  the  rankings 
was  a difference  of  4.5  positions. 

Table  3 

Achievement  Level  Estimates  and  Rank  Orders  for 
Bayesian  and  Maximum-Likelihood  (M-L)  Scoring 


Methods  Assuming  a Two-Parameter  ICC  Response  Model 


Response 

Bayesian 

M-L  Normal 

M-L  Logistic 

Pattern3 

Estimate  Rank 

Estimate  Rank 

Estimate  Rank 

1,1, 0,1,1 

1.09 

1 

1.42 

2 

1.60 

2 

1,1, 1,1,0 

1.08 

2 

1.63 

1 

1.60 

2 

1,1, 1,0,1 

.93 

3 

1.24 

3 

1.19 

4.5 

0,1, 1,1,1 

.64 

4 

.93 

4 

1.60 

2 

1,1, 0,1,0 

.63 

5 

.78 

5 

.84 

7 

1,0, 1,1,1 

.62 

6 

.61 

6 

1.19 

4.5 

1,1, 0,0,1 

.51 

7 

.60 

7 

.46 

11.5 

0,1, 0,1,1 

.41 

8 

.50 

8 

.84 

7 

1,0, 0,1,1 

.39 

9 

.30 

11 

.46 

11.5 

1,1, 1,0,0 

.31 

10 

.42 

9 

.46 

11.5 

0,0, 1,1,1 

.30 

11 

.13 

14 

.46 

11.5 

0,1, 1,1,0 

.28 

12 

.39 

10 

.84 

7 

1,0, 1,1,0 

.23 

13 

.17 

13 

.46 

11.5 

0,1, 1,0,1 

.17 

14 

.23 

12 

.46 

11.5 

1,0, 1,0,1 

.11 

15. 

5b  .03 

15 

.00 

15.5 

0,0, 0,1,1 

.11 

15. 

5 -.13 

17 

-.46 

19.5 

0,1, 0,1,0 

.00 

17 

-.03 

16 

.00 

15.5 

1,0, 0,1,0 

-.06 

18 

-.17 

18 

-.46 

19.5 

0,0, 1,1,0 

-.11 

19 

-.30 

20 

-.46 

19.5 

0,1, 0,0,1 

-.15 

20 

-.23 

19 

-.46 

19.5 

1,0, 0,0,1 

-.24 

21 

-.39 

21 

-.84 

24 

0,0, 1,0,1 

-.28 

22 

-.50 

23 

-.84 

24 

1,1, 0,0,0 

-.29 

23 

-.42 

22 

-.46 

19.5 

0,0, 0,1,0 

-.38 

24 

-.61 

25 

-1.19 

26.5 

0,1, 1,0,0 

-.42 

25 

-.60 

24 

-.46 

19.5 

1,0, 1,0,0 

-.58 

26 

-.78 

26 

-.84 

24 

0,0, 0,0,1 

-.64 

27 

-.93 

27 

-1.60 

29 

0,1, 0,0,0 

-.89 

28 

-1.24 

28 

-1.19 

26.5 

0,0, 1,0,0 

-1.06 

29 

-1.42 

29 

-1.60 

29 

1,0, 0,0,0 

-1.16 

30 

-1.63 

30 

-1.60 

29 

aThe  response 

patterns 

[0,0, 

0,0,0]  and  [1 

,1,1, 1,1] 

are  not  included 

because  M-L 

estimates 

cannot  be  obtained 

for  these 

response 

patterns, 

\ bTies  were  assigned  the  average  of  the  ranks  that  the  tied  estimates 

would  span  if  they  were  not  tied. 

'if 

As  in  the  case  of  the  one-parameter  model,  it  was  again  apparent  that  the 
three  scoring  methods  resulted  in  different  estimates  of  achievement  levels. 
Estimates  obtained  from  the  Bayesian  method  showed  the  same  tendency  toward 
more  moderate  estimates  (i.e.,  estimates  closer  to  zero)  that  was  exhibited 
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using  the  one-parameter  model.  This  result  occurred  when  the  Bayesian  scoring 
method  was  compared  with  either  of  the  M-L  scoring  methods.  The  magnitude  of 
the  discrepancies  between  the  Bayesian  estimates  and  the  M-L  normal  estimates 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  one-parameter  model.  Comparison 
between  the  Bayesian  estimates  and  the  M-L  logistic  estimates  was  again  made 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  M-L  logistic  method  sorted  the  30  response 
patterns  into  only  9 different  achievement  levels.  However,  differences 
between  the  estimates  appeared  to  be  greater  for  response  patterns  which  re- 
ceived extreme  achievement  estimates  than  for  those  which  received  moderate 
estimates. 

The  observation  that  the  M-L  logistic  method  yielded  9 different  achieve- 
ment levels  indicates  that  the  number  of  correct  responses  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  description  of  the  M-L  logistic  achievement  level  estimate  using 
the  two-parameter  model.  In  fact,  as  the  data  in  Table  3 indicate,  the 
sufficient  indicant  of  the  M-L  logistic  achievement  level  estimate  using  the 
two-parameter  model  was  the  discrimination  of  the  items  answered  incorrectly 
in  a testee's  response  pattern.  This  finding  has  been  reported  earlier  by 
Samejima  (1969)  and  indicates  that  the  difficulty  of  items  answered  correctly 
or  incorrectly  has  no  effect  on  achievement  level  estimates  obtained  using  the 
two-parameter  M-L  logistic  scoring  method. 

Three -parameter  model.  The  estimates  of  achievement  level  for  each  of  the 
response  patterns  when  a three-parameter  item  characteristic  response  model  was 
assumed  are  shown  in  Table  4.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  M-L 
normal  scoring  algorithm  failed  to  converge  on  an  estimate  for  7 of  the  30 
response  patterns.  The  M-L  logistic  algorithm  failed  for  9 of  the  30  patterns. 
These  failures  occurred  when  the  likelihood  function  was  too  flat  to  allow 
the  algorithm  (a  Newton-Raphson  procedure;  see  Bejar  & Weiss,  1979,  pp.  10-11) 
to  determine  the  point  of  maximization  within  100  attempts.  In  this  test  the 
likelihood  function  was  flattened  because  of  the  addition  of  the  lower  asymp- 
tote parameter,  a,  the  "pseudo-guessing"  parameter.  The  effect  of  this  para- 
meter is  to  lower  the  amount  of  information  obtained  from  any  single  response, 
thereby  flattening  the  likelihood  function. 


For  both  M-L  scoring  methods  the  nonconvergences  occurred  for  the  6 
response  patterns  which  were  given  the  lowest  0 estimates  by  the  Bayesian  method 
(the  value  of  -8.77  for  the  M-L  normal  method  represents  an  artificial  con- 
vergence). In  addition,  both  M-L  methods  failed  for  the  [0,1, 0,1,1]  response 
pattern,  which  represents  the  responses  of  an  individual  who  answered  easy 
items  (Items  1 and  3)  incorrectly  and  difficult  items  (Items  4 and  5)  correctly. 
The  M-L  logistic  scoring  method  also  failed  to  converge  for  the  [0,1, 0,1,0] 
response  pattern,  in  which  incorrect  responses  were  given  to  the  items  with  lower 
discriminations  and  correct  responses  were  given  to  the  higher  discriminating 
items.  As  Table  4 shows,  because  the  Bayesian  scoring  method  does  not  use  an 
iterative  procedure,  0 estimates  were  obtained  for  all  30  response  patterns. 

Due  to  these  convergence  failures,  it  was  appropriate  to  examine  the 
differences  in  the  three  scoring  methods'  rankings  by  including  in  the  rankings 
only  those  response  patterns  for  which  0 estimates  were  obtained  by  all  three 
methods.  These  curtailed  rankings  are  shown  as  Rank  2 in  Table  4. 


Table  4 


Achievement  Level  Estimates  and  Rank  Orders  for 
Bayesian  and  Maximum-Likelihood  (M-L)  Scoring 


Methods  Assuming  a 

Three-Parameter 

ICC  Respon 

se  Model 

Response 

Bayesian 

M-L 

Normal 

M-L  Logistic 

Pattern3 

Estimate 

Rank 

Rank 

2b  Estimate 

Rank 

Rank  2 

Estimate 

Rank 

Rank  2 

1.1, 1.1.0 

.91 

1 

1 

1.58 

1 

1 

1.56 

1 

1 

1.1, 0,1,1 

.60 

2 

2 

1.20 

2 

2 

1.34 

2 

2 

1,1, l.o.l 

.53 

3 

3 

.98 

3 

3 

.89 

4 

4 

1.1, 1.0,0 

.23 

4 

4 

.37 

5 

5 

.41 

7 

7 

1.1. 0,1,0 

.16 

5 

5 

.58 

4 

4 

.58 

5 

5 

0,1, 1,1,1 

.02 

6 

6 

-.59 

8 

8 

1.33 

3 

3 

1,1, 0,0,1 

-.15 

7 

7 

-.33 

6 

6 

-.35 

8 

8 

0,1, 1,1,0 

-.27 

8 

8 

-.71 

9 

9 

.51 

6 

6 

1,1, 0,0,0 

-.33 

9 

9 

-.47 

7 

7 

-.49 

9 

9 

1,0, 1,1,1 

-.33 

10 

10 

-.96 

12 

12 

-.99 

12 

12 

0,1, 1,0,1 

-.49 

11 

11 

-.77 

10 

10 

-.57 

10 

10 

1,0, 1,1,0 

-.53 

12 

12 

-.99 

13 

13 

-1.06 

13 

13 

1,0,1, 0,1 

-.69 

13 

13 

-1.01 

14 

14 

-1.09 

14 

14 

0,1, 1,0,0 

-.60 

14 

14 

-.82 

11 

11 

-.79 

11 

11 

1,0, 1,0,0 

-.77 

15 

15 

-1.03 

15 

15 

-1.14 

15 

15 

0,1, 0,1,1 

-.83 

16 

— 

NCc 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,1, 0,1,0 

-.92 

17 

— 

-2.31 

22 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,1, 0,0,1 

-1.00 

18 

16 

-1.45 

16 

16 

-1.44 

16 

16 

1,0, 0,1,1 

-1.04 

19 

17 

-1.68 

19d 

19 

-1.60 

18 

18 

0,1, 0,0,0 

-1.05 

20 

18 

-1.46 

17 

17 

-1.50 

17 

17 

1,0, 0,1,0 

-1.09 

21 

19 

-1.68 

19 

19 

-1.63 

19.5 

19.5 

1,0, 0,0,1 

-1.15 

22 

20 

-1.68 

19 

19 

-1.63 

19.5 

19.5 

1,0, 0,0,0 

-1.17 

23 

21 

-1.69 

21 

21 

-1.65 

21 

21 

0,0, 1,1,1 

-1.31 

24 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 1,1,0 

-1.35 

25 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 1,0,1 

-1.39 

26 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 1,0,0 

-1.42 

27 

— 

-8.77 

23 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 0,1,1 

-1.70 

28 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 0,1,0 

-1.71 

29 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

0,0, 0,0,1 

-1.72 

30 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

NC 

— 

— 

aThe  response  patterns  [0,0,0, 0,0]  and  [1,1, 1,1,1]  are  not  included  because 
M-L  estimates  cannot  be  obtained  for  these  response  patterns. 


bRanking  of  response  patterns  for  which  all  three  methods  obtained  estimates. 
cThe  M-L  estimation  algorithm  failed  to  converge  on  a unique  maximum. 

dTies  were  assigned  the  average  of  the  ranks  that  the  tied  estimates  would 
span  if  they  were  not  tied. 

Using  these  curtailed  rankings,  the  Bayesian  estimates  differed  in  rank 
order  from  the  M-L  normal  estimates  for  15  of  21  response  patterns.  The  average 
difference  in  rank  position  between  the  two  methods  was  .95.  The  largest 
difference  in  ranks  was  3.  The  Bayesian  estimates  also  differed  from  the  M-L 
logistic  estimates  for  14  of  21  response  patterns.  The  average  difference  in 
ranks  between  these  methods  was  .95  ranks,  and  the  maximum  difference  was  3. 
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The  M-L  normal  ranking  differed  from  the  M-L  logistic  ranking  for  10  of 
21  response  patterns.  The  average  difference  between  the  rankings  of  the 
estimates  derived  from  the  two  scoring  method  rankings  was  .81.  The  largest 
difference  in  rank  order  was  5. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  third  parameter  was  that 
the  achievement  level  estimates  obtained  by  each  of  the  three  scoring  methods 
were  consistently  lower  than  those  obtained  using  the  one-  and  two-parameter 
models.  This  result  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  third  parameter 
indicates  the  ease  with  which  an  item  might  be  answered  correctly  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  As  the  level  of  this  parameter  increases, 
the  weight  given  to  a correct  answer  is  decreased  for  each  of  the  scoring 
methods;  therefore,  the  final  0 estimates  are  lower. 

For  the  response  patterns  for  which  each  of  the  scoring  methods  obtained 
an  achievement  level  estimate,  the  tendency  for  the  Bayesian  scoring  method 
to  result  in  more  moderate  estimates  than  either  of  the  M-L  methods  was  still 
evident,  as  it  was  under  the  one-  and  two-parameter  models.  Also,  the  tendency 
for  the  discrepancies  between  the  estimates  to  be  higher  for  response  patterns 
in  which  the  estimates  were  quite  different  from  zero  was  still  apparent, 
particularly  in  the  comparison  between  the  Bayesian  method  and  the  M-L  normal 
method.  For  example,  for  the  3 response  patterns  giving  rise  to  the  most 
extreme  0 estimates — [1,0, 0,1,0],  [1,0, 0,0,1],  and  [1,0, 0,0,0]- — the  average 
difference  between  the  estimates  was  .55  score  units;  for  the  3 response 
patterns  for  which  the  0 estimates  were  closest  to  zero — [1,1, 0,1,0], 

[0,1, 1,1,1],  and  [1,1, 0,0,1] — the  average  difference  between  the  estimates 
was  .41  score  units. 

The  M-L  logistic  estimates  using  the  three-parameter  model  were  not  as 
obviously  related  to  the  discriminations  of  items  answered  incorrectly  as 
in  the  two-parameter  data.  Thus,  the  three-parameter  data  permitted  the 
first  clear  comparison  of  the  differences  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  logistic 
estimates.  In  general,  the  Bayesian  0 estimates  tended  to  be  less  extreme 
(e.g.,  closer  to  zero)  than  the  M-L  logistic  0 estimates,  similar  to  the 
comparison  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  normal  estimates.  However,  there 
was  no  trend  for  the  estimates  for  the  response  patterns  with  extreme  0 
estimates  to  diverge  to  a greater  extent  than  those  with  moderate  0 estimates, 
as  in  the  comparison  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  normal  estimates. 

Relationships  among  models  and  methods.  Values  of  Kendall's  Tau  among 
achievement  level  estimates  generated  by  the  three  scoring  methods  within  each 
response  model  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  highest  correlation  between  scoring 
methods  was  between  the  Bayesian  method  and  the  M-L  normal  method  for 
both  the  one-parameter  and  two-parameter  models  (Tau=.963  and  .948,  respec- 
tively). For  the  three-parameter  model,  the  most  similar  ranks  were  obtained 
by  the  two  M-L  methods  (Tau=.918).  For  all  three  models,  the  least  similar 
seLS  of  rankings  were  derived  from  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  logistic  methods. 

When  the  second  and  third  parameters  were  added  to  the  response  models,  there 
was  a tendency  for  the  correlations  between  pairs  of  scoring  methods  to  become 
more  similar  as  the  correlations  between  the  M-L  logistic  ranks  and  those 
of  the  other  two  scoring  methods  increased.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  similarity  of  rankings  produced  by  the  Bayesian  and  M-L 
normal  methods.  Using  the  three-parameter  model,  the  three  pairs  of  correla- 
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tlons  tended  to  cluster  around  a Tau  of  .90,  accounting  for  about  81%  common 
variance  in  the  pairs  of  rankings  produced  by  the  three  scoring  methods. 


Table  5 

Values  of  Kendall's  Tau  Among  Achievement  Estimates  from 
Three  Scoring  Methods  for  Each  ICC  Response  Model 


Scoring  Methods 

Response  Model 

One-Parameter 

Two-Parameter  Three 

-Parameter 

Bayesian  vs.  M-L  Normal 

.963 

.948 

.906 

Bayesian  vs.  M-L  Logistic 

.864 

.873 

.893 

M-L  Normal  vs.  M-L  Logistic 

.876 

.898 

.918 

Conventional  Test 


Convergence  failures.  The  data  from  the  hypothetical  test  indicated  that 
the  M-L  scoring  methods  failed  to  obtain  achievement  level  estimates  under 
certain  circumstances.  M-L  scoring  methods  will  be  unable  to  converge  for 
response  patterns  which  include  either  all  correct  answers  or  all  incorrect 
answers.  In  addition,  there  were  other  response  patterns  with  likelihood 
functions  that  did  not  have  a single  obvious  maximum.  These  kinds  of  response 
patterns  will  also  result  in  convergence  failures. 


Table  6 

Percentage  of  Maximum-Likelihood  Convergence  Failures 
for  Conventional  Test  Data  with  Varying  Numbers  of  Items  (N=  200) 

Percentage  of  Convergence  Failures 

One-parameter  model  Two-parameter  model  Three-parameter  model 
Number  of  M-L  M-L  M-L  M-L  M-L  M-L 

Items Normal  Logistic Normal  Logistic Normal  Logistic 


3 

63 

63 

63 

63 

66 

65 

6 

27 

27 

27 

27 

29 

30 

9 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

21 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

27 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

30 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

33 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

36 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

39 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Table  6 shows  the  percentage  of  individuals  for  whom  the  M-L  scoring 
methods  did  not  converge  on  a unique  achievement  level  estimate  for  each  test 
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length  and  response  model,  using  conventional  test  response  data.  The  M-L 
scoring  methods  failed  to  obtain  achievement  level  estimates  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  response  patterns  at  the  shortest  test  length  (3  Items),  regard- 
less of  the  response  model  or  the  scoring  method  used.  At  a test  length  of  6 
items,  the  convergence  failure  rate  varied  between  27%  and  30%  of  the  response 
patterns.  For  both  3-item  and  6-item  tests,  there  were  no  differences  In  the 
percentage  of  convergence  failures  between  the  M-L  normal  and  M-L  logistic 
scoring  methods  within  the  one-parameter  and  two-parameter  models.  Similarly, 
there  were  no  differences  between  these  two  models  regardless  of  scoring 
method.  For  both  M-L  logistic  and  M-L  normal  scoring  methods,  the  three- 
parameter  model  resulted  in  slightly  more  convergence  failures  than  the  one- 
and  two-parameter  models,  for  3-  and  6-item  tests. 

For  conventional  tests  of  9 or  more  items,  there  were  no  differences 
among  models  or  methods  of  scoring  in  the  rate  of  convergence  failures.  The 
percentage  of  convergence  failures  dropped  consistently  with  increasing  test 
length.  But  even  for  relatively  long  tests  (e.g.,  30  items),  4%  of  the  200 
response  patterns  failed  to  converge  within  100  iterations.  At  the  longest 
test  length  (39  items),  1%  of  the  response  patterns  failed  to  yield  convergent 
estimates  for  all  methods  and  models  of  M-L  scoring. 

One-parameter  model.  Appendix  Table  C shows  Pearson  product -moment 
correlations  among  scores  derived  from  each  pair  of  the  three  scoring  methods 
for  test  lengths  of  3 to  39  items,  in  steps  of  3 items;  these  correlations  were 


Figure  1 

Correlations  Between  Achievement  Level  Estimates  as  a Function 
of  Test  Length  for  Conventional  Test  Data  Using  a Two-Parameter  Model 
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based  on  only  those  cases  for  which  the  M-L  scoring  estimates  converged.  As 
the  data  show,  the  minimum  correlation  was  r«.9741  for  scores  from  the  M-L 


logistic  and  Bayesian  methods  for  a 3-item  test.  The  maximum  r was  .9967  for 
scores  from  the  M-L  normal  and  Bayesian  methods  for  an  18-item  test.  There 
was  no  general  trend  in  the  data  either  as  a function  of  test  length  or  scor- 
ing method.  In  all  cases,  for  tests  greater  than  3 items,  more  than  97%  of 
the  variance  in  a scoring  method  was  common  with  the  other  scoring  methods. 

Two-parameter  model.  Figure  1 shows  the  correlations  between  scores 
derived  from  the  three  scoring  methods  when  the  data  were  scored  by  the  two- 
parameter  model  (numerical  values  are  in  Appendix  Table  C) . In  general,  the 
correlations  were  slightly  lower  than  when  the  data  were  scored  using  only 
the  difficulty  parameter  information.  For  the  two-parameter  data,  the  minimum 
correlation  was  .9629  between  the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  methods,  at  a test 
length  of  3 items.  The  highest  correlation  was  .9958  between  the  M-L  normal 
and  M-L  logistic  methods  for  a 3-item  test.  As  Figure  1 shows,  there  was  a 
slight  trend  toward  higher  correlations  as  test  length  increased.  For  the  two- 
parameter  data,  97%  of  the  variance  in  scores  was  common  between  all  pairs  of 
methods  for  test  lengths  greater  than  6 items. 

Three-parameter  model.  Figure  2 shows  the  correlations  among  the  achieve- 
ment level  estimates  obtained  from  each  of  the  scoring  methods  at  test  lengths 
from  3 to  39  items  when  the  data  were  scored  using  a three-parameter  ICC 
response  model  (numerical  values  are  in  Appendix  Table  C) . It  can  be  seen 


Figure  2 

Correlations  Between  Achievement  Level  Estimates  as  a Function 
of  Test  Length  for  Conventional  Test  Data  Using  a Three-Parameter  Model 
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from  Figure  2 that  the  correlations  among  the  three  scoring  methods  were 
considerably  lower  for  the  three-parameter  model  at  test  lengths  of  15  items 
or  less  than  they  were  when  only  one  or  two  parameters  were  used  to  score  the 
data.  The  lowest  correlation  was  r-.7917  for  the  M-L  logistic  versus  Bayesian 
comparison  for  tests  of  3 items;  the  highest  correlation  was  r*.9967  for  the 
M-L  normal  versus  M-L  logistic  comparison  for  tests  of  39  items.  The  lowest 
correlations  occurred  uniformly  for  3-item  tests,  with  large  increases  into 
the  r=.90  range  for  all  correlations  for  6-item  tests.  There  was  a general 
trend  for  all  correlations  to  Increase  with  increasing  test  length,  except 
for  a slight  drop  at  12  items  associated  with  the  M-L  logistic  method.  There 
were  only  very  small  differences  among  correlations  at  test  lengths  of  27 
or  more  items.  There  was  a general  tendency  throughout  the  data  for  scores 
from  the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  methods  to  correlate  lowest,  with  the 
trend  most  pronounced  at  shorter  test  lengths.  For  the  three-parameter  data, 
97%  of  the  variance  in  each  scoring  method  was  common  with  the  other  scoring 
methods  for  tests  15  items  or  more  in  length. 

Summary.  The  data  show  a general  decrease  in  similarity  among  scores 
as  more  parameters  were  used  to  score  the  items.  The  addition  of  the  discri- 
mination parameter  tended  to  reduce  correlations  among  scoring  methods  slightly 
for  tests  of  less  than  9 items  in  length;  however,  there  were  no  large  differ- 
ences between  scoring  methods  for  the  two-parameter  data.  When  the  "guessing" 
parameter  was  added,  there  was  a marked  decrease  in  similarity  among  scores 
associated  with  the  M-L  logistic  method  for  tests  shorter  than  18  items; 
relationships  between  the  M-L  normal  scores  and  the  Bayesian  scores  remained 
high,  although  they  were  somewhat  lower  for  most  test  lengths  than  with  two- 
parameter  scoring. 

Adaptive  Test 

Convergence  failures.  Table  7 shows  the  percentage  of  response  patterns 
for  which  the  M-L  scoring  methods  failed  to  obtain  an  achievement  level 
estimate  at  each  test  length  from  3 to  48  items  using  each  response  model. 

These  data  show  that  there  were  no  consistent  differences  between  the  M-L 
logistic  and  M-L  normal  scoring  methods  and  no  differences  at  all  between 
these  methods  hsing  the  one-  and  two-parameter  response  models. 

Under  each  response  model,  20  to  38%  of  the  response  patterns  resulted  in 
estimation  failures  for  the  shortest  test  length.  Fewer  estimation  failures 
were  noted  at  longer  test  lengths.  For  the  one-  and  two-parameter  models,  no 
convergence  failures  were  observed  for  any  test  length  greater  than  9 items. 
Under  the  assumption  of  the  three-parameter  model,  more  convergence  failures 
were  noted  than  for  the  simpler  response  models  for  test  lengths  up  to  33 
items.  No  convergence  failures  were  observed  at  any  test  length  greater  than 
33  items. 

These  results  were  not  completely  comparable  to  convergence  failures 
observed  for  the  conventional  test  because  of  the  stradaptive  variable  length 
termination.  At  longer  test  lengths  the  number  of  testees  on  which  the  per- 
centages were  based  dropped  steadily  as  the  ceiling  stratum  for  individuals 
was  determined.  This  variable  termination  criterion  may  add  an  unknown  amount 
of  bias  to  comparisons  made  between  the  conventional  and  adaptive  tests  in 
this  study. 


Table  7 

Percentage  of  Maximum  Likelihood  Convergence  Failures 
for  Adaptive  Test  Data  with  Varying  Numbers  of  Items 


Percentage  of  Convergence  Failures 


Two-parameter  Three-parameter 

model  model 


One  -parameter 
model 


Number 


Number 


Items  Individuals  Normal  Logistic  Normal  Logistic  Normal  Logistic 


One-parameter  model 


Appendix  Table  D shows  Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  between  achievement  level  estimates  derived  from  each  pair  of  the 
three  scoring  methods  for  test  lengths  of  3 to  48  items.  These  correlations 
were  based  only  on  those  individuals  for  whom  the  M-L  scoring  methods  did  not 
fail  to  converge  and  for  whom  the  test  continued  to  the  specified  test  length. 
The  data  show  that  the  lowest  observed  correlation  was  .9927  for  scores  from 
the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  methods  for  a test  length  of  3 items.  The  high- 
est observed  correlation  was  .9998,  between  scores  from  the  M-L  logistic  and 
M-L  normal  methods  at  the  9-item  test  length  and  from  the  M-L  normal  and 
Bayesian  methods  at  all  test  lengths  between  24  and  45  items.  For  all  test 
lengths,  more  than  97%  of  the  score  variance  for  each  scoring  method  was  common 
with  every  other  scoring  method. 


Tuo-parameter  model.  Figure  3 shows  the  correlations  between  achieve- 
ment level  estimates  derived  from  each  pair  of  the  three  scoring  methods  as 
a function  of  test  length,  assuming  a two-parameter  response  model  (numerical 
values  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  D) . These  correlations  were,  in  general, 
slightly  lower  than  those  observed  under  the  one-parameter  model.  The  lowest 
observed  correlation  was  .9854,  between  scores  obtained  from  the  M-L  logistic 
and  Bayesian  methods  for  a test  length  of  3 items.  The  highest  observed 
correlation  was  .9996,  between  scores  from  the  M-L  logistic  and  M-L  normal 
methods,  also  at  a test  length  of  3 items.  Again,  at  all  test  lengths,  more 
than  97%  of  the  score  variance  in  a scoring  method  was  common  with  every  other 
method.  As  with  the  one-parameter  model,  no  general  trend  was  noted  in  the 
data  as  a function  of  test  length,  other  than  a very  slight  tendency  for  the 
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correlation  between  scores  from  the  M-L  normal  and  M-L  logistic  methods  to 
decrease  as  the  test  length  Increased;  but  even  at  the  longest  test  length 
observed  (48  items),  this  correlation  was  still  .9892.  Figure  3 shows  a 
slight  tendency  toward  lower  correlations  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  methods 
for  the  3-item  test  length,  followed  by  very  consistent  correlations  at  all 
longer  test  lengths. 


Figure  3 

Correlations  Between  Achievement  Level  Estimates  as  a Function 
of  Test  Length  for  Adaptive  Test  Data  Using  a Two-Parameter  Response  Model 
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Three-parameter  modal.  Figure  4 shows  the  correlations  between  scores 
obtained  from  each  pair  of  the  three  scoring  methods  as  a function  of  test 
length  for  the  three-parameter  model  (numerical  values  are  in  Appendix  Table 
D) . It  is  evident  from  this  figure  that  the  very  consistent  and  high  cor- 
relations observed  under  the  assumption  of  the  one-  and  two-parameter  models 
were  not  observed  when  the  three-parameter  model  was  assumed,  particularly  for 
shorter  test  lengths.  The  lowest  correlation  observed  under  the  assumption  of 
the  three-parameter  model  was  .8444,  between  scores  from  the  M-L  logistic  and 
Bayesian  models  at  the  6-item  test  length.  The  highest  correlation  observed 
was  .9997,  between  estimates  from  the  M-L  logistic  and  M-L  normal  methods  at 
the  3-item  test  length.  There  was  a general  tendency  for  the  correlations 
among  the  scores  obtained  from  each  pair  of  the  three  scoring  methods  to  become 
higher  and  more  consistent  at  longer  test  lengths.  There  was,  however,  no  test 
length  for  which  more  than  97%  of  the  score  variance  was  common  among  the  three 
scoring  methods.  This  is  the  only  combination  of  testing  method  and  response 
model  examined  in  this  study  for  which  this  common  variance  criterion  was  not 
met  at  any  test  length. 
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Figure  4 

Correlations  Between  Achievement  Level  Estimates  as  a Function  of 
Test  Length  for  Adaptive  Test  Data  Using  a Three-Parameter  Model 
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At  test  lengths  of  21  Items  or  more,  the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  scoring 
methods  produced  the  least  similar  scores.  For  test  lengths  between  12  and  18 
items,  the  lowest  correlations  were  associated  with  the  M-L  normal  and  Bayesian 
scoring  methods.  Between  3 and  9 items,  however,  the  lowest  correlations  were 
again  associated  with  the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  comparison.  Thus,  these 
data  show  a general  tendency  for  the  Bayesian  9 estimates  to  be  consistently 
less  similar  to  the  M-L  estimates  than  were  the  0 estimates  for  the  two  M-L 
scoring  methods. 

Summary.  These  data  show  a tendency  toward  greater  dissimilarity  among 
scores  obtained  from  the  three  scoring  methods  when  more  complex  response  models 
were  used  to  score  the  item  responses  from  the  adaptive  test  data.  The  use  of 
a varying  discrimination  parameter  in  the  two-parameter  model  reduced  all  ob- 
served correlations  slightly  (.0062  on  the  average),  and  the  correlations 
between  M-L  logistic  scores  and  Bayesian  scores  most  noticeably  (.0073  on  the 
average).  When  a nonzero  "guessing"  parameter  was  used  in  the  three-parameter 
model  to  obtain  achievement  level  estimates,  correlations  among  scores  from 
the  three  different  scoring  methods  decreased  to  a much  greater  extent  (.0350 
mean  decrease),  with  the  greatest  decrease  again  being  observed  in  correlations 
between  scores  from  the  M-L  logistic  and  Bayesian  methods  (.0460  mean  decrease). 
The  three-parameter  results  showed  less  similarity  among  the  scores  obtained 
from  the  three  scoring  methods  than  either  the  one-  or  two-parameter  results 
for  each  test  length;  differences  among  the  achievement  level  estimates  for 


the  one-  and  two-parameter  models  might  be  called  unimportant,  since  correla- 
tions between  the  estimates  were  consistent  for  tests  of  reasonable  lengths 
and  tended  to  differ  very  little  from  1.0.  The  three-parameter  response  model 
yielded  consistently  lower  correlations  between  scores  obtained  using  the  three 
scoring  methods;  these  correlations  did  not  approach  1.0,  even  for  long  test 
lengths. 

Comparison  of  Conventional  and  Adaptive  Data 

For  the  one-parameter  model,  correlations  between  scores  obtained  through 
the  three  different  scoring  methods  were  uniformly  high;  but  those  obtained 
from  the  adaptive  testing  procedure  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  than  those 
obtained  from  the  conventional  testing  procedure,  for  all  test  lengths.  Using 
the  one-parameter  model  with  conventional  test  data,  the  average  correlation 
observed  between  scores  obtained  from  all  pairs  of  scoring  methods  across  all 
test  lengths  was  .9920;  for  the  adaptive  test  data,  the  average  correlation 
was  .9990. 


Under  the  assumption  of  the  two-parameter  model,  there  was  still  a trend 
for  the  correlations  between  scores  to  be  higher  for  data  from  the  adaptive 
testing  procedure  than  for  data  from  the  conventional  testing  procedure;  but 
this  trend  was  not  as  strong  as  that  observed  under  the  assumption  of  the  one- 
parameter  model.  For  the  two-parameter  model,  the  average  observed  correlation 
between  scores  from  the  three  scoring  methods  across  all  test  lengths  for  the 
conventional  test  was  .9900.  For  the  adaptive  test  data,  the  average  correla- 
tion was  .9929. 

Under  the  assumption  of  the  three-parameter  model,  the  mean  correlation 
between  scores  from  the  three  scoring  procedures  for  all  test  lengths  was  .9799 
using  responses  to  the  conventional  test  and  .9582  using  responses  to  the 
adaptive  test.  Under  this  response  model,  the  trend  was  for  the  scores  obtained 
from  the  conventional  test  to  be  more  consistent  across  the  three  scoring  models 
than  the  scores  obtained  from  the  adaptive  test.  This  trend  is  the  opposite  of 
the  trend  observed  for  the  one-  and  two-parameter  models. 

One  further  point  is  of  interest  for  the  comparison  of  the  adaptive  and 
conventional  testing  procedures.  Tables  6 and  7 show  that  the  adaptive  test 
data  resulted  in  fewer  M-L  convergence  failures  than  the  conventional  test 
data  at  every  comparable  test  length.  This  difference  resulted  in  40%  to  100% 
fewer  observed  estimation  failures  for  the  adaptive  testing  procedure.  For 
the  one-  and  two-parameter  models,  no  estimation  failures  were  observed  at  any 
test  length  greater  than  9 items  for  the  adaptive  test  data;  for  the  conven- 
tional test  data,  estimation  failures  were  observed  at  every  test  length  up 
to  39  items,  the  longest  test  length  examined.  Using  the  three-parameter  model, 
no  estimation  failures  were  observed  at  any  test  length  greater  than  33  items 
for  the  adaptive  test  data;  but  failures  were  observed  for  the  conventional 
data  up  to  the  longest  test  length  of  39  items. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  data  show  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  three  ICC-based  scoring 
methods  will  result  in  different  achievement  level  estimates.  Trends  evident 
in  the  hypothetical  test  data  were,  in  some  cases,  clarified  by  the  analysis 


of  the  conventional  and  adaptive  test  data.  The  data  from  the  hypothetical 
five-item  test  clearly  illustrated  that  t.rinates  from  the  one-parameter 
logistic  model  scored  by  maximum  likelihood  are  directly  related  to  the  number 
of  items  answered  correctly,  regardless  of  the  difficulties  of  the  items  an- 
swered correctly  or  incorrectly.  It  is  this  property  of  the  one-parameter 
logistic  model  which  permit?  the  Rasch  model  to  use  the  number-correct  score 
within  an  ICC  framework.  When  all  three  scoring  methods  were  applied  to  the 
same  data,  however,  the  results  indicated  that  the  M-L  logistic  scoring  meth- 
od in  the  one-parameter  case  ignored  information  that  allowed  differentiation 
among  dissimilar  response  patterns  having  the  same  number-correct  score.  From 
an  ICC  point  of  view,  promising  fuller  use  of  test  response  information,  the 
one-parameter  M-L  logistic  scoring  method  is  no  more  informative  than  the  number- 
correct  score  which  it  reflects,  at  least  for  short  tests  similar  to  the  five- 
item  hypothetical  test.  When  the  three  scoring  models  were  applied  to  live- 
testing  data  from  both  conventional  and  adaptive  tests,  correlations  among  0 
estimates  derived  from  the  one-parameter  model  were  quite  high,  regardless  of 
test  length.  Thus,  in  the  live-testing  data,  the  fact  that  the  M-L  logistic 
scoring  method  ignored  the  item  difficulties  did  not  seriously  affect  its 
performance  in  comparison  to  the  other  two  scoring  methods. 

When  the  hypothetical  test  data  were  scored  using  both  the  difficulty  and 
discrimination  parameters,  the  M-L  logistic  method  still  did  not  use  the  item 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  0 estimates.  In  this  case,  the  M-L  logistic  0 
estimates  were  associated, not  with  number-correct  scores,  but  with  the  item 
discriminations;  individuals  who  incorrectly  answered  items  of  the  same  dis- 
crimination, but  with  differing  difficulties,  all  received  the  same  0 estimate. 
Again,  both  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  normal  scoring  methods  provided  differential 
and  highly  correlated  0 estimates,  which  took  into  account  both  the  response 
pattern  data  and  the  item  difficulties  and  discriminations.  In  live-testing 
data,  in  which  all  possible  response  patterns  are  unlikely  to  occur  (as  they 
did  in  the  hypothetical  test  data),  this  trend  again  seemed  to  lack  practical 
importance.  In  both  the  adaptive  and  conventional  test  data  scored  by  the  two- 
parameter  model,  correlations  among  0 estimates  were  very  high,  regardless  of 
test  length. 

Both  the  one-and  two-parameter  hypothetical  data  illustrated  the  tendency 
of  the  Bayesian  0 estimates  to  be  regressed  toward  the  mean.  That  is,  the 
Bayesian  scoring  method  provided  lower  0 estimates  for  scores  above  the  mean 
and  higher  0 estimates  for  scores  below  the  mean,  in  comparison  to  the  two  M-L 
scoring  methods.  This  trend  continued  in  the  three-parameter  data,  although 
both  rank-order  and  product -moment  correlations  remained  high,  as  in  the  former 
two  analyses.  This  result,  however,  has  implications  for  the  use  of  the  Bayesian 
scoring  method  in  any  applied  situation  in  which  the  absolute,  as  opposed  to 
relative,  level  of  the  0 estimates  is  of  importance.  Since  the  Bayesian  scoring 
method  tends  to  restrict  the  range  of  0 estimates  by  imposing  a normal  distri- 
bution on  them,  0 estimates  beyond  ±2.0  will  rarely  be  obtained.  The  result 
is  likely  to  be  a tendency  for  this  scoring  method  to  fail  to  identify  and/or 
to  distinguish  accurately  among  testees  with  extreme  0 estimates. 

The  dissimilarities  among  the  three  scoring  methods  became  most  evident 
when  the  data  were  scored  using  the  three-parameter  model.  The  major  dissimi- 
larity, evident  in  all  three  data  sets,  was  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  logistic 
methods.  In  the  adaptive  test  data,  the  Bayesian  scoring  method  produced  0 
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estimates  which  had  lowest  correlations  with  one  of  the  two  M-L  methods  at 
all  test  lengths.  For  conventional  tests  of  less  than  15  items  and  for  adap- 
tive tests  at  all  the  lengths  used  in  this  study,  these  differences  were 
substantial,  indicating  markedly  different  orderings  of  individuals,  as  in 
the  hypothetical  test  data. 

The  three-parameter  data  also  illustrated  two  other  trends.  First,  the 
hypothetical  test  data  showed  a tendency  toward  lower  0 estimates  when  the  a 
parameter  was  included  in  scoring.  A second,  and  more  practically  trouble- 
some, trend  was  the  tendency  toward  more  convergence  failures  with  the  three- 
parameter  data.  This  result  was  obvious  in  both  the  hypothetical  test  data 
and  the  live-testing  data.  The  tendency  toward  convergence  failures  for  the 
M-L  scoring  methods  was  most  obvious  in  the  conventional  test;  the  number  of 
convergence  failures  in  the  adaptive  test  was  considerably  less  than  in  the 
conventional  test  when  number  of  items  was  equal.  This  occurred  because 
adaptive  tests  tend  to  locate  for  each  testee  the  region  of  the  item  pool  in 
which  the  testee  will  answer  about  half  of  the  items  correctly  and  half  incor- 
rectly. Thus,  except  for  the  rare  individual  for  whom  the  adaptive  test  item 
pool  is  completely  inappropriate  in  difficulty,  adaptive  tests  will  result  in 
response  patterns  that  are  more  likely  scorable  by  M-L  methods.  This  is  not 
true  of  fixed-item  peaked  conventional  tests,  which  mi'st  be  targeted  for  a 
specific  population  0 level  and  which  may  be  too  easy  or  too  difficult  for 
substantial  numbers  of  testees,  resulting  in  response  patterns  not  scorable 
by  M-L  methods. 

Choosing  a Scoring  Method 

These  data  show  that  in  an  adaptive  test  or  in  a situation  in  which  a 
short  conventional  test  is  being  administered,  the  choice  of  one  of  the  ICC- 
based  methods  over  another  may  have  an  impact  on  the  ranking  of  the  students 
in  a course  of  training.  For  these  situations,  it  is  important  that  educators 
choose  a scoring  method  most  aligned  to  their  philosophy  of  grading.  To 
determine  the  "correct"  scoring  method  to  use,  the  underlying  philosophies  of 
the  different  scoring  methods  may  be  viewed  by  examining  the  relationship  of 
the  scores  obtained  from  a particular  method  to  the  ICC  response  model  under- 
lying the  test. 

This  can  be  illustrated  with  the  hypothetical  test  used  in  the  example 
of  the  two-parameter  model,  which  was  borrowed,  in  part,  from  Same j ima  (1969). 
Because  the  item  parameters  for  this  test  were  known,  the  way  in  which  each 
scoring  method  depends  on  the  item  difficulty  and  discrimination  parameters 
of  the  items  answered  by  the  testees  may  be  examined.  From  inspection  of 
Table  3 for  the  two-parameter  data,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Bayesian  strategy 
gave  results  most  similar  to  a number-correct  scoring  strategy,  since  it 
ordered  individuals  almost  perfectly  with  respect  to  number  correct.  However, 
higher  rankings  resulted  with  the  Bayesian  scoring  method  for  individuals 
correctly  answering  more  difficult  (high  b)  and  more  discriminating  (high  a) 
items.  A disadvantage  of  this  scoring  approach,  however,  is  that  more  weight 

£ is  given  to  the  early  items  in  the  test. 

The  M-L  normal  rankings  can  be  characterized  as  being  dependent  upon 
both  the  a and  b parameters,  but  the  dependence  is  less  easily  described  than 
that  of  the  Bayesian  strategy.  The  M-L  normal  estimates  tended  to  reward 

j 

1 
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correct  answers  to  difficult  items  or  correct  answers  to  more  discriminating 
items  and  to  penalize  inconsistent  response  patterns  (that  is,  incorrect 
answers  to  easy  items  and  correct  answers  to  difficult  items).  The  M-L  logis- 
tic rankings  for  this  response  model  were  independent  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  items  answered  correctly  or  incorrectly.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  rankings 
were  totally  dependent  on  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  items  answered  in- 
correctly by  the  individual  (see  Samejima,  1969,  for  the  theoretical  rationale) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the  two-parameter  response  model,  the 
M-L  normal  scoring  method  allows  the  most  freedom  from  number-correct  scoring 
and  makes  the  most  use  of  the  parameter  values  of  the  items.  If  educators  feel 
that  this  "philosophy"  is  in  accord  with  their  own,  then  it  is  the  one  that 
should  be  used;  if  it  is  not,  one  of  the  other  scoring  methods  may  serve  better 

In  addition  to  this  "philosophy  of  scoring"  approach,  some  of  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  scoring  methods  should  be  considered.  For  instance, 
the  Bayesian  method  allows  the  use  of  prior  information  in  obtaining  an  achieve 
ment  level  estimate.  If  this  prior  information  is  accurate,  this  might  be  an 
advantage  for  obtaining  good  0 estimates  from  a short  test.  Prior  information 
is  not  useful  for  M-L  estimation.  But  if  available  prior  information  is  not 
correct,  the  M-L  scoring  methods  will  be  more  accurate  than  the  Bayesian  method 

One  final  difference  between  the  Bayesian  and  M-L  scoring  methods  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  educators.  When  individuals  are  able  to  answer  test 
questions  correctly  by  guessing,  as  in  a multiple-choice  test,  the  three-para- 
meter  ICC  response  model  is  most  appropriate  for  scoring  the  test  responses. 
Using  this  response  model,  M-L  scoring  methods  will  fail  to  converge  on  a 
unique  0 estimate  in  some  cases.  For  conventional  test  response  data  (Table 
6) , the  percentage  of  such  failures  remained  rather  high  under  both  M-L  scoring 
methods  (at  least  5%)  until  more  than  27  items  had  been  administered.  At  no 
test  length  did  all  cases  converge  in  the  conventional  test  data. 

The  adaptive  testing  procedure  fared  better  in  this  respect  (Table  7). 
After  the  adaptive  administration  of  only  9 items,  neither  M-L  scoring  method 
failed  to  obtain  0 estimates  in  more  than  3%  of  the  cases.  Further,  all  re- 
sponse patterns  resulted  in  convergent  0 estimates  at  all  test  lengths  greater 
than  33  items. 

These  results  suggest  that  an  educator  might  take  two  courses  of  action 
to  avoid  the  estimation  failures  of  M-L  scoring  methods.  One  approach  is  to 
use  a Bayesian  scoring  method,  but  with  cognizance  of  its  tendency  to  regress 
all  0 estimates  toward  the  mean.  The  other  solution,  of  course,  is  to  use  an 
adaptive  testing  procedure  in  conjunction  with  either  M-L  scoring  method. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  choice  of  scoring  method  should  be 
based  on  the  validity  of  scoring  methods  in  the  prediction  of  external  criteria 
This  study  has  demonstrated  that,  at  least  under  the  three-parameter  ICC  model, 
different  scoring  methods  will  provide  different  0 estimates.  Given  this 
knowledge,  the  question  becomes  one  of  studying  the  validity  of  the  scores 
obtained  from  the  different  scoring  methods  with  respect  to  relevant  external 
criteria  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  observed  differences  result  in  the 
differential  predictability  of  criterion  performance. 
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Appendix:  Supplementary  Tables 


Table  A 


Parameter 

Estimates  for 

Items  in 

the  Conventional 

Test 

Item  No. 

No.  Testees 

a 

b 

O 

3060 

1323 

.86 

-1.31 

.29 

3067 

1217 

1.07 

-.76 

.21 

3065 

1324 

1.17 

-1.66 

.39 

3056 

1134 

.71 

.89 

.26 

3063 

1084 

.91 

1.51 

.37 

3073 

1314 

1.43 

-1.57 

.31 

3058 

1283 

1.05 

-.43 

.44 

3274 

1274 

.85 

-1.05 

.26 

3271 

1166 

.95 

1.32 

.30 

3055 

1265 

1.71 

-.65 

.24 

3072 

1177 

1.02 

.65 

.32 

3057 

1285 

1.20 

-1.35 

.26 

3064 

1287 

.94 

.86 

.24 

3069 

1247 

.88 

-.01 

.48 

3054 

1258 

1.29 

-.93 

.31 

3066 

1057 

1.05 

.53 

.31 

3268 

1211 

.97 

-.28 

.18 

3267 

1285 

1.02 

-1.22 

.23 

3272 

1274 

1.06 

-.81 

.37 

3070 

1252 

.95 

-1.28 

.22 

3008 

891 

.96 

-1.75 

.18 

3019 

782 

1.31 

.29 

.29 

3062 

1215 

1.47 

.43 

.30 

3061 

1078 

.85 

1.57 

.30 

3262 

1275 

.81 

.47 

.45 

3263 

1092 

.99 

2.29 

.53 

3447 

1266 

1.18 

.93 

.32 

3443 

1264 

1.07 

-1.64 

.37 

3438 

1095 

.70 

.21 

.27 

3448 

1294 

1.40 

.73 

.30 

3435 

1258 

.83 

-.61 

.42 

3439 

1091 

1.36 

.64 

.32 

3436 

1018 

1.12 

1.59 

.41 

3449 

1138 

.91 

1.26 

.14 

3440 

957 

1.52 

2.00 

.30 

3437 

1147 

1.95 

.66 

.28 

3427 

773 

.92 

1.51 

.26 

3445 

1282 

1.19 

.44 

.34 

3444 

1139 

.88 

.78 

.38 

Table  B 

Item  Number,  Number  of  Testees  in  Parameterization  Group,  Discrimination  (a).  Difficulty  (b) , and 
Guessing  (g)  Parameters  for  Items  in  the  Stradaptive  Item  Pool 


Item 

N 

a 

b 

g 

Item 

N 

a 

b 

g 

Item 

N 

a 

b 

g 

Stratum  9 (15  Items) 

Stratum  6 (19  items) 

Stratum  3,  cont. 

3209 

740 

2.50 

2.29 

.29 

3047 

608 

1.66 

.44 

.29 

3011 

864 

1.32 

-.86 

.20 

3417 

539 

2.50 

3.00 

.35 

3079 

952 

1.61 

.27 

.35 

3435 

1258 

.83 

-.61 

.35 

3033 

328 

1.54 

2.44 

.35 

3213 

900 

.93 

.52 

.35 

3216 

809 

1.27 

-.62 

.18 

3440 

957 

1.52 

2.00 

.30 

3041 

716 

1.51 

.23 

.35 

3054 

1258 

1.29 

-.93 

.31 

3251 

523 

2.50 

2.39 

.35 

3062 

1215 

1.47 

.43 

.30 

3221 

938 

1.25 

-.52 

.17 

3406 

519 

1.31 

2.48 

.35 

3405 

770 

1.40 

.55 

.32 

3049 

814 

1.15 

-.71 

.18 

3045 

680 

1.02 

2.48 

.27 

3445 

1282 

1.19 

.44 

.34 

3255 

657 

1.14 

-.72 

.26 

3242 

613 

.94 

2.40 

.35 

3218 

500 

.82 

.58 

.12 

3067 

1217 

1.07 

-.76 

.21 

3407 

564 

1.02 

2.41 

.29 

3019 

782 

1.31 

.29 

.29 

3246 

656 

1.10 

-.72 

.28 

3263 

1092 

.99 

2.29 

.35 

3207 

915 

.70 

.46 

.28 

3022 

620 

1.01 

-.48 

.30 

3241 

756 

.91 

2.09 

.17 

3431 

780 

.70 

.28 

.34 

3272 

1274 

1.06 

-.81 

.35 

3414 

368 

.88 

2.29 

.32 

3000 

844 

1.24 

.52 

.35 

3017 

950 

.99 

-.58 

.16 

3402 

401 

.83 

2.44 

.35 

3046 

626 

1.18 

.24 

.22 

3076 

1054 

.94 

-.73 

.21 

324  7 

718 

.82 

2.42 

.35 

3042 

626 

1.15 

.37 

.27 

3224 

869 

.80 

-.50 

.37 

3228 

396 

.67 

2.49 

.31 

3050 

713 

1.13 

.35 

.18 

Mean 

1.22 

-.68 

.22 

Mean 

1.33 

2.39 

.32 

3066 

1057 

1.05 

.53 

.31 

3034 

639 

1.01 

.37 

.28 

Stratum  2 (20  items) 

Stratum  8 (20  items) 

3262 

1275 

.81 

.47 

.35 

3023 

667 

2.40 

-1.15 

.35 

3409 

602 

2.50 

1.28 

.00 

3438 

1095 

.70 

.21 

.27 

3202 

922 

1.81 

-.  99 

.21 

3234 

220 

2.  50 

1.73 

.00 

Mean 

1.14 

.40 

.29 

3415 

915 

.85 

-.96 

.35 

3018 

953 

.89 

1.25 

.35 

3245 

885 

1.34 

-.96 

.21 

3204 

505 

1.14 

1.66 

.35 

Stratum  5 (15  items 

) 

3236 

667 

1.26 
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